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SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY                    PART i

opportunities for noble acts are rare. Any attempt
to go beyond the normal course of uniform polite-
ness, kindness, uprightness, and honesty, becomes
dramatic or quixotic, and is readily detected as a
sham. Only in hospital and asylum work is there
room to devote a life to ministration, and even there
it is found that scientific nursing is better than the
mere display of sympathy and zeal.

For my own part I never have regarded the altru-
istic as the highest and purest of human motives. I
place above them in this scale the pleasures of the
intellect, and would make this the sixth and last
class. The brain is not merely the organ of know-
ing. It is an emotional center also, and the feelings
to which its exercise give rise are the most important
from the standpoint of feeling of all that we have
considered. On the other hand, they are the farthest
removed from the domain of function. To the race
they contribute nothing. Nature never intended
that they should exist, for they are of no use to her.
Their service is a personal one to the possessor of
this faculty, and not to the world. I shall soon
show their bearing upon our science of sociology.
For the present I am considering them from the
standpoint not only of psychology but of subjective
psychology, as I have defined it. The pleasures of
the intellect, if they do not do good in the altruistic
sense, at least do no harm. They are the farthest
removed from the sensual or physical of all pleasures.
They are rarely intense, but they are the most last-